Abstract 


Based on a survey of California principals and 
interviews with superintendents, this study 
examines professional learning experiences 

for the state’s school leaders. We find that 
California’s education leaders experience 
elements of high-quality preparation, with 
significantly better initial training reported 

by the state’s new principals. However, most 
principals’ learning opportunities are piecemeal 
and often do not include the elements 
principals most value. Access to professional 
learning is especially poor for principals in rural 
areas. The state’s educational leaders do not 
consistently participate in professional learning 
opportunities that support them in leading 
schools that develop students’ deeper learning 
and social and emotional competencies. They 
do, however, want more of it. 


This brief and the report on which it is based 
can be found at https://learningpolicyinstitute. 
org/product/californias-learning-system. 
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Learning to Lead: 
Understanding California’s Learning 
System for School and District Leaders 


Few would dispute that improving student achievement in California 
requires strong school and district leadership. Well prepared and 
supported educational leaders are pivotal under the state’s new policy 
direction, which emphasizes local decision making for budgeting 

and includes new initiatives related to curriculum, instruction, and 
accountability. These reforms call for leaders who can guide change 
processes that push toward more meaningful 21st century learning that 
supports students’ academic, social, and emotional development. Yet 
within this context of far-reaching education system reforms, investment 
in the growth of educational leaders has so far been an overlooked course 
of action. 


To help remedy this, the Learning Policy Institute—with the assistance of the 
Association of California School Administrators and the American Institutes 
for Research—took the foundational step of conducting a study aimed at 
understanding the strengths, weaknesses, and needs of preparation and 
professional development for the state’s educational leaders. 


We administered a representative survey of more than 450 California 
principals; analyzed the most recent federal data about school leaders 
in California and across the nation; reviewed available California data; 
and conducted focus groups and interviews with principals, former 
principals, and superintendents from across the state. Reporting on that 
study, this summary 


* provides an overview of California’s leadership context, 


¢ describes the kinds of principal preparation and professional 
development available in the state, 


¢ reports how prepared principals feel to lead in light of the new 
educational demands of deeper learning and supporting the whole child, 


* summarizes the learning opportunities principals report they want, 
¢ describes superintendents’ experiences with professional learning, and 


¢ offers policy considerations informed by our findings. 
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Why Invest in Leaders’ Learning? 


Multiple studies find that increased principal and superintendent quality is associated with gains in student 
achievement, even when controlling for student and school characteristics.t And strong school and district 
leadership is particularly important as California is implementing new educational initiatives that expect schools 
to provide learning experiences that emphasize students’ abilities to apply knowledge to novel, interdisciplinary 
problems, and to engage in rigorous, self-directed inquiry. In addition, schools are increasingly supporting 

social and emotional learning, including the ability to collaborate and make responsible decisions, as well as 
the acquisition of productive mindsets and habits, such as thinking positively about how to handle challenges 
and coming to class prepared. Importantly, leaders need to be able to orchestrate the sustained collaborative 
efforts needed to make the instructional shifts these reforms necessitate. 


Being able to successfully make these educational shifts requires substantial expertise on the part of 
superintendents and principals. Moreover, due to widespread teacher shortages, the ability of school leaders to 
create the positive working conditions and collaborative, supportive environments that retain teachers plays a 
critical role in mitigating shortages.” 


Despite the clear importance of quality leaders, California is failing to provide the support sufficient to help 
them develop expertise and keep them on the job. Every one of the 15 superintendents interviewed in our focus 
groups reported a shortage of quality principals in their district. Overall, our study found high rates of turnover 
and inexperience—a particular concern for the principalship, since research demonstrates that it takes time for 
principals to make meaningful improvements in their schools. 


From the 2015-16 school year to the 2016-17 school year, 15% of California principals left the profession or 
state, and another 7% moved to a different school—meaning that more than 1 in 5 principals (23%) left their 
current position (See Table 1). From 2014-15 to 2015-16, 24% of principals left their positions—17% leaving 
the profession or state and 7% moving from one school to another. 


Table 1 
California Principal Turnover 


Type of Turnover 2010-11 2011-12 2012-13 2013-14 2014-15 2015-16 


Leavers 
Principals who left the profession or state 


16.1% 14.0% 16.0% 16.4% 16.5% 15.3% 


Movels 10.1% 8.4% 9.3% 8.8% 7.3% 7.A% 
Principals who moved schools 
¢ Within-district movers 8.2% 6.4% 6.2% 6.1% 5.0% 5.4% 
¢ Between-district movers 1.9% 2.0% 3.0% 2.7% 2.3% 2.0% 
Total Turnover 26.1% 22.4% 25.3% 25.3% 23.8% 22.8% 
N 7,942 7,871 7,938 8,556 8,637 8,734 


Note: Calculations may vary due to rounding. 
Source: California Staffing Data File provided to LPI by the California Department of Education through a special request. 
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Similarly, we found high superintendent turnover rates. Approximately 21% of superintendents left the 
profession or the state after the 2014-15 school year, and 13% left after the 2015-16 school year. Moreover, 
in those same years, another 3% and 5% of superintendents, respectively, switched districts, meaning that 
nearly 18% to 24% of California superintendents left their districts either because they left the profession, the 
state, or the district.? 


Compounding the turnover challenge, California’s principals tend to have less experience than those in many 
other states. The modal (most common) principal in the state has just 1 year of experience at his or her own 
school, accounting for over 1 in 5 principals.* Similarly, superintendents appear to lack experience. A study 

of 215 California superintendents found that 45% left their current positions after 3 years,° in keeping with 
findings from a nationwide survey that the most common superintendent had between 1 and 5 years in his or 
her current position.® 


What Kinds of Preparation and Professional Learning 
Are Available to California Principals? 


Research on high-quality principal preparation and development for school leaders finds that these experiences 
are often comprised of the following building blocks:’ 
¢ strong partnerships between the district and the leadership program; 


¢ collaborative structures that train and support educational leaders, such as cohorts and networks of 
program participants; 

¢ problem-based applied learning methods, field-based internships, and on-the-job coaching by an expert 
principal or superintendent; and 


¢ a focus on supporting leaders in learning how to improve schoolwide instruction, support collegial teaching 
and learning environments, and analyze and act on data (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1 
Building Blocks of High-Quality Preparation and Professional Development 


Source: Sutcher, L., Podolsky, A., & Espinoza, D. (2017). Supporting principals’ learning: Key features of effective programs. 
Palo Alto, CA: Learning Policy Institute. 
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The results from our 2017 survey of more than 450 principals provide insight into California principals’ 
preparation and professional development experiences. Significantly, more than half of California’s principals 
report preparation and professional development that focuses on the kind of content that research suggests is 
central to effective leadership (see Table 2). For example: 


¢ Close to 3 in 4 principals who attended leadership preparation programs report that their program 
emphasized problem-based learning and field-based projects, at least to a moderate extent. 


¢ California principals who have completed a preparation program recently (2013 or later) are significantly 
more likely to have received the high-quality features of preparation highlighted in the literature, compared 
with principals more generally. This finding suggests a positive trend in California’s administrator 
preparation system. 


¢ About 70% of principals reported receiving professional development that covered using data to support 

continuous improvement, leading a schoolwide change process, and leading instruction for both increasing 
student achievement and developing students’ higher order thinking skills. More than 75% of principals 
also reported receiving professional development on the new California state standards to a moderate or 
great extent. 

Although many principals have experienced individual elements of high-quality preparation and professional 

development as previously described, very few have experienced the full complement of programmatic 

elements associated with developing strong principals. 


Table 2 

California Principals’ Reports of Preparation and Professional Development Experiences 
Preparation: Preparation (Recent Completers): Professional Development: 
The proportion of California principals The proportion of California principals (who The proportion of California principals 
whose leadership preparation completed their program in 2013 or later) whose whose professional development in the 
program emphasized the following to leadership preparation program emphasized the last 2 years emphasized the following 
a moderate or great extent. following to a moderate or great extent. to a moderate or great extent. 


Preparation Professional 


Characteristic Preparation 
P (Recent Completers) Development 


Program Characteristics 


Problem-based learning approaches, such 69% 73%* __ 
as action research or inquiry projects 
Field-based projects in which you applied ideas from 5 on 

é 4 : 76% 85%** -- 
your coursework to your experience in the field 
A student cohort—a defined group of individuals who began the 73% 80% _ 
program together and stayed together throughout their courses ° i 

Instructional Leadership 

Instructional leadership focused on how to 6 ie j 
develop students’ higher order thinking skills ve se ous 
Instructional leadership focused on raising 56% 7A%*** 719% 
schoolwide achievement on standardized tests i i : 
Select effective curriculum strategies and materials 49% 58% 59% 
Lead instruction that supports implementation AT% GA%*E* 76% 


of new California state standards 
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Table 2 (continued) 
California Principals’ Reports of Preparation and Professional Development Experiences 


Preparation ed 0) k= 1-4-4 (0) tT} 


Characteristic Preparation 
P (Recent Completers) Development 


Leading and Managing School Improvement 


Use student and school data to inform 


continuous school improvement 64% 80%*** 1% 
Lead a schoolwide change process to 69% B5%*** 70%, 
improve student achievement 

Engage in self-improvement and your own continuous learning 71% 81 %*** 70% 

Shaping Teaching and Learning Conditions 

Create collegial and collaborative work environments 71% 83%** 57% 
Ener 73% aoe stm 
ethnic; facial neste end catureliadecstoincs 70% BK 62% 
Lead schools that support students’ social 53% GO%K** 61% 
and emotional development 

Develop systems that meet children’s needs and support AT% 61%** 51% 


their development in terms of physical and mental health 

Create a school environment that develops 

personally and socially responsible young people 48% TOR*** 57% 
and uses discipline for restorative purposes 


Redesign a school’s organization and structure to 


9 9g Q 
support deeper learning for teachers and students oe ns oe 
Developing People 
Design professional learning opportunities 6 6 _ 
for teachers and other staff aie os ate 
Help teachers improve through a cycle a erect 5 
of observation and feedback oa oe =e 
Recruit and retain teachers and other staff 38% 40% 30% 
Manage school operations efficiently 63% 60% 42% 
Invest resources to support improvements 51% 60% 37% 
in school performance 
Meeting the Needs of All Learners 
Meet the needs of English learners 54% 68%** 67% 
Meet the needs of students with disabilities 53% Theat 56% 
Equitably serve all children 62% T9O%*** 68% 


Note: Statistical differences denoted by: *** p<0.01, ** p<0.05, and * p<0.1; Comparisons are made between principals 
who reported completing their preparation since at least 2013 and principals who completed their program before 2013. 


Source: Learning Policy Institute. (2017). Survey of California Principals. 
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Only 1 in 20 California principals experienced all of the 
building blocks of high-quality learning in their preparation 
program. Moreover, a critical aspect of high-quality preparation 
programs is the opportunity for participants to engage in an 
internship and field experience in which they can practice 

the types of leadership activities they will need to carry out 

as principals. Only 60% reported receiving a supervised 
internship or field experience during their preparation program, 
defined as working directly with a principal and engaging 

in administrative tasks under supervision. Less than 20% 
reported that their internship was of a sufficient duration and 
frequency (i.e., over 20 weeks with mentoring from an expert 
at least once a month). 


Among recent preparation program completers (2013 or 
later), more principals received a collection of high-quality 
preparation elements. Recent completers were also more 


Just over 1 in 10 California 
principals report having engaged 
in professional development in the 
last 2 years that incorporates the 
four research-based elements of 
effective learning for leaders. This 
suggests that approximately 90% 
of California principals are not 
receiving a comprehensive system 
of learning opportunities that will 
help them continue to grow. 


likely to receive an internship of sufficient duration and frequency. Again, this is evidence that principals 


who completed their preparation program in the last 5 or so years are receiving more elements of high- 


quality preparation—a promising trend. However, the majority (56%) of recent completers didn’t receive 


comprehensive preparation. 


Just over 1 in 10 California principals report having engaged in professional development in the last 2 years 


that incorporates the previously mentioned four research-based elements of effective learning for leaders. This 
suggests that approximately 90% of California principals are not receiving a comprehensive system of learning 


opportunities that will help them continue to grow. For principals in rural areas, access to these key professional 


development activities is a particular challenge. 


Table 3 shows the professional development topics in which principals reported feeling most prepared. 


These include: 


¢ using data to inform school improvement (55% felt well or very well prepared), 


* creating collegial working environments (55% felt well or very well prepared), and 


¢ leading instruction that supports the California state standards (54% felt well or very well prepared). 


Despite these strengths, our research suggests that California still has a long way to go in ensuring that 


principals are supported to succeed. Approximately half of principals do not feel well prepared in these areas, 


with 1 in 10 principals feeling poorly or very poorly prepared. And more than a quarter of principals also report 
feeling poorly or very poorly prepared to recruit and retain teachers. Considering that California is currently 


experiencing widespread teacher shortages, expanding learning opportunities around issues of attracting and 


keeping teachers is a clear need. 
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Table 3 
Reported Strengths and Weaknesses of Leadership Professional Development 
Experiences of California Principals 


Felt very poorly or Felt adequately Felt well or very 


Characteristic 
joxeXe) a WY o) (=) eel acre! prepared well prepared 


Areas in which principals felt most prepared 


Using student and school data to inform 


; ; 10% 35% 55% 
continuous school improvement 
Creating collegial and collaborative work environments 9% 37% 55% 
Leading instruction that supports implementation 13% 33% 5A% 
of new California state standards 
Engaging in self-improvement and 11% 35% 5A% 
their own continuous learning 
Leading a schoolwide change process 12% 35% 53% 

Areas in which principals felt least prepared 

Recruiting and retaining teachers and other staff 31% 39% 30% 
Knowing how to invest resources to support 25% 39% 36% 
improvements in school performance 
Managing school operations efficiently 19% 42% 39% 


Source: Learning Policy Institute. (2017). Survey of California Principals. 


How Well Prepared Do California Principals 
Feel to Lead 21st Century Learning? 


Quality preparation and development for principals is especially important for implementing deeper learning 
and whole child practices to prepare and support the next generation of citizens for today’s dynamic, 
knowledge-driven economy. In our survey, we defined deeper learning as follows: 


¢ developing students’ higher order thinking skills, 

¢ creating collegial and collaborative work environments, and 

* organizing schools to support deeper learning for teachers and students. 
California principals rarely receive support and learning around deeper learning competencies. Our findings 
show, for example: 


¢ About 37% of principals felt their leadership preparation program covered deeper learning to a moderate or 
great extent; 38% rated their in-service professional development on deeper learning similarly. 


¢ Only about 1 in 3 principals felt their preparation program or professional development prepared them well 
or very well to lead deeper learning. 
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Similarly, California principals do not receive consistent learning related to leading schools to address the needs 
of the whole child. In our survey, we defined these competencies to include 


* supporting students from diverse ethnic, racial, linguistic, and cultural backgrounds; 

* supporting students’ social and emotional development; 

¢ meeting children’s needs and supporting their physical development and mental health; and 

¢ developing personally and socially responsible young people and using discipline for restorative purposes. 
Small proportions of principals report receiving learning support that addresses these competencies. Our 
findings show, for example: 


¢ About 1 in 3 principals (32%) felt their leadership preparation program covered whole child practices to a 
moderate or great extent; roughly 2 in 5 (41%) rated their in-service learning on whole child practices similarly. 


e¢ Fewer than 1 in 3 principals felt their preparation or professional development activities in the last 2 years 
prepared them well or very well for practices fundamental to supporting the whole child. 


What Learning Opportunities Do California Principals Need? 


Perhaps unsurprisingly, California’s principals want more opportunities to be prepared to lead for deeper 
learning and support of the whole child (See Figure 2). From a list of 22 professional development topics, the 
top three for which principals desired additional learning are 


¢ how to create a school environment that develops personally and socially responsible young people and 
uses discipline for restorative purposes (91%), 


¢ how to redesign a school’s organization and structure to support deeper learning for teachers and students 
(90%), and 


¢ how to lead schools that support students’ social and emotional development (89%). 


In addition to these priorities, however, principals want more 


professional development across the board. Nearly all (98%) Principals in schools serving higher 
would like more professional development on at least one proportions of low-income students 
topic, and over 70% want more learning on all of the 22 and students of color are more 
topics listed. likely to report wanting professional 
Principals in schools serving higher proportions of low- development in a variety of topics, 


income students and students of color are more likely to 
report wanting professional development in a variety of 
topics, including leading a schoolwide change process, 


including leading a schoolwide 
change process, serving students 


serving students with disabilities, and leading instruction with disabilities, and leading 
focused on students’ higher order thinking skills. Supporting instruction focused on students’ 
on-the-job learning for principals working in underserved higher order thinking skills. 


communities is key to better addressing the state’s persistent 
achievement gaps. 
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Figure 2 
Proportion of California Principals Who Report Wanting More Professional 


Development, by Topic 


Create a school environment that develops personally and socially 91% 


responsible young people and uses discipline for restorative purposes 


Redesign the school’s organization and structure to support deeper 90% 


learning for teachers and students | 


Lead schools that support students’ social and emotional development 89% 


Develop systems that meet children’s needs and support their fn dl 83% 
development in terms of physical and mental health ° 


Lead a schoolwide change process to improve student achievement 88% 


Use student and school data to inform continuous school improvement 


Lead instruction that focuses on how to develop students’ 
higher-order thinking skills 


Design professional learning opportunities for teachers and other staff 


Support students with disabilities 84% 


Help teachers improve through a cycle of observation and feedback 84% 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Source: Learning Policy Institute. (2017). Survey of California Principals. 


In addition, our survey results and conversations with principals suggest that the following types of professional 
development activities are most helpful: 

¢ peer observation and/or coaching, 

¢ participating in a principal network, and 

e mentoring and coaching. 


Unfortunately, some of the most helpful types of professional development, according to principals—peer 
observation, coaching, and mentoring—are also some of the least available, especially in rural areas. 


Significant obstacles to obtaining desired professional learning are lack of time and funding. Principals 
report feeling penalized for time spent away from their schools or districts. One principal elaborated: “We’re 
not supposed to be off-site. We’re supposed to be on-site, and a lot of the [professional development or its 


associated collaboration] is off-site.” 
The funding challenge includes covering not only the costs of professional development participation but also 


the costs of school oversight needed while the principal is away. 
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What Are California Superintendents’ Experiences 
With Professional Learning? 


Superintendents reported that it is largely their responsibility to seek professional development experiences. As 
one superintendent explained: 


| feel well prepared, but the preparation is of my own doing. ... What is unique is that at a district level 
the superintendent and team provides the learning for principals and provides learning for directors 
and provides learning for teachers and classified staff and so forth. But there isn’t anybody above the 
superintendent in terms of providing that learning for us. ... There are opportunities for us to seek that 
learning and lots of professional reading and networks among each other. But if you do not seek it out 
yourself, it does not come to you. 


California superintendents identify several types of professional development as most important to their 
continued growth: 


¢ formal and informal networks with peer superintendents, 

¢ coaching and mentoring from seasoned superintendents, 

¢ partnerships and coursework from institutions of higher education, and 
¢ reading professional literature and research. 


Like principals, superintendents report lack of time and funding to be significant obstacles to obtaining desired 
professional learning. Also like principals, superintendents feel they are penalized for time away from their 
districts and face challenges covering the costs of professional development participation and ensuring district 
oversight while they are away. 


Policy Considerations 


In the past, California has made significant investments in professional learning for the state’s education 
leaders. In particular, the California School Leadership Academy, which operated 12 county leadership 
centers from 1983 to 2003, was a highly effective support system for principal and superintendent learning 
emulated by many other states.® But earlier investments 

eroded over time, and for many years, there was no state 


investment in leaders’ professional learning. To address persistent achievement 


gaps and prepare California’s 
children for the 21st century, 


Recently, the state has taken significant action to improve 
the quality of principal preparation through reforms of 
licensure and accreditation. It has also begun making what’s needed is a comprehensive 
modest investments in principals’ professional learning. system of preparation and 

But to address persistent achievement gaps and prepare 
California’s children for the 21st century, what’s needed is a 
comprehensive system of preparation and on-the-job learning 


on-the-job learning for California 
education leaders. 


for California education leaders. 
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To develop such a system, our research suggests the following five key policy recommendations: 


1; 


Target leadership development. Ensure that California’s emerging statewide system of support targets 

the professional learning of school and district leaders and rebuilds a statewide infrastructure to do so. 
The new investments planned for eight “lead” county offices of education could include coordinated, 
intensive, and sustained professional learning and support for school leaders as was once available under 
the California School Leadership Academy. New funds available under Titles | and II of the Every Student 
Succeeds Act are also available to help build this infrastructure.° 


Align content with needs. Align the content and structure of professional learning opportunities to the 
identified needs of California’s school leaders, with an emphasis on preparation for current challenges and 
opportunities for peer-to-peer interactions, networks, and mentoring. Principals want content that will help 
them redesign school structures and support instruction for deeper learning; lead instruction that focuses 
on higher order thinking skills; use discipline for restorative justice purposes; Support students’ social and 
emotional development and physical and mental health; use data and lead schoolwide change to improve 
student achievement; support professional learning for teachers; and equitably serve all students. 


Ensure supports for new principals. Ensure that all novice school leaders have access to a high-quality 
and affordable induction program through strategic programmatic support. Despite state requirements for 
induction, we found that only 43% of first- and second-year principals had a formal on-the-job mentor or 
coach with whom they met at least once a month. 


Continue strengthening licensure and accreditation. Stay the course to strengthen and streamline 
California’s licensure and accreditation system for school administrators, including implementation of 
new standards, newly designed preparation and induction programs, and California’s new administrator 
performance assessment. Evidence suggests that recent program completers feel significantly better 
prepared to lead the state’s new approaches and meet students’ needs than earlier-trained principals.*° 


Build a pipeline. Build a robust pipeline of qualified and committed school principals through service 
scholarships and residency programs for school leaders. Like some other states, California could fund 
service scholarship programs to attract exemplary candidates to the field and allow them to participate in 
internships with expert principals—a key feature of effective programs. Districts can emulate the “grow your 
own” pipeline that Long Beach Unified School District has used to train and support leaders in collaboration 
with the local university, creating a base of strong knowledge and skills while avoiding shortages. ** 


Providing quality preparation and professional development opportunities to education leaders is critical 
for achieving the state’s goals, and California’s school leaders are clear that they want and need more and 


better opportunities to learn. As it seeks to fully implement its ambitious reforms, California should continue 


to build on its efforts to improve administrator preparation and develop a statewide system of ongoing 
learning supports for principals and superintendents. These investments are critical to the success of the 
Golden State’s future generations. 
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